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.! NOTE. - Oil' CUBAN ISSUES FOB VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


1. I do not propose to review the available facts 
on the build up in Cuba. Thoso have been covered in the 
President* s statements, copies of which arc attached, 

2. How can we bo Bure that thiB equipment is defensive 
end how will we know if an offensive capability is established? 

The distinction between an offensive u:id defensive 
capability is not one which can be applied, to indivi*' ml 
weapons, almost any ono of which can be useu offensively. 
-It has to do with the complex of available Military power. 
It lea matter on which rilitary ncu c:i uok- a reasonable 
judgment on the basis of known facts. lit the crscs of Cuba, 
for example, an offensive - ?.pabllity would havi: ;c involve 
one or more of the following*. 

(a) A way to f*et substantial numbors r f v 3vopa 
from here to there — namely, ships capable of takin,. troops 
from Cuba and landing them on a foreign shore against some 
opposition. - * 

(b) An air striking force capable of penetrating 
defensive measures. 

(c) Ground-to-crcund missiles with a rrn; o per- 
mitting them to attack major areas of the continent. 

Cne might. also class as offensive the establirl ."icnt of 
, base complexes which would permit Soviet forces, vz distinct 
from Cubans, to operate in strength from Cuban territory, cr 
the build up of substantial Soviet bloc combat forces in 
Cuba. 

All of these contingencies are foreseen in the Presi- 
dential statements as to the measures which would raise 
"grave issues" and imply some form of United States action. 

It should always be clear that we are well informed 
about military developments in Cuba, and will know when any 
of these developments are underway. 

Contrary to some reports the present SA-2 anti-aircraft 
missile bases cannot be converted in a short period of time 


to ground-to-ground IRD1I bases. This would take completely 
new equipment end a number of months of work which could not 
bo concealed. "' 

It may also be worth noting vflth recpect to the Soviet 
, presence in Cuba, five other points* I, 

(c) That In terms of numbers of Soviet bloc and 
Cuban -military personnel and their equipment, there is no 
military threat to US. 

i 

(b) That the US still has more than ample power 
to prevent any aggressive military action against any Latin 
American country and has committed itself to use it if 
necessary, 

(c) That the additional equipment novr In Cuba or 
on the way adds very little to the difficulty of successful 
military operations against the Marxist-Leninist regime in 
Cuba if their further actions should indicate that this is 
required. 

(d) That this is*not the start of Soviet assis- 
tance to Cuba. Nearly £100 million of equipment was delivered 
in the 1960-1961 period, mostly conventional ground equipment, 
plus HIG aircraft. 

(e) That the Soviet presence with military equip- 
ment in Cuba not only is no military threat to the US but is 
not the beginning of a possible Soviet threat to US security — 

,thic was achieved some years ago when the Soviets secured a 
reasonably accurate ICBIi with nuclear warheads and submarines 
with nuclear missiles and with ranges reaching to the US 
coastline. 

3. Isn»t the recent agreement between the Soviets and 
the Cubans for constructing a modern fishing port capable 
of serving the Cuban and Soviet Atlantic fishing fleets a 
threatening military development? 

It is undoubtedly true that port facilities could be 
provided which "would have value to the Soviets well beyond 
the needs of a fishing fleet alone. So far, since con- 
struction has not been started, we cannot knot* what the real 
intention ic. But you may be sure that by the time it is 
completed we will know what its capability is and what its 
being used for and will shape our policies accordingly. 

4. Why 
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k. Why would the Soviet 3 want to mice nil this fuss 
in US-Soviet relations at this time by taking steps which 
they must have knotm would excito US hostility? 

While one can never itnow for sure what motivates another 
person, least of all a Russian, the available evidence sug- 
gests strongly that this crash build up of military and 
economic assistance did not represent a Soviet initiative 
but rather a response to insistent demands from Castro for 
help. Sometime last spring Castro must have seen that his 
difficult economic situation was causing unrest in Cuba and 
seriously hampering his subversive activities in Latin 
America. He apparently feared that the United States might 
take advantage of these internal difficulties to invade Cuba. 
In any case a major addition to his defenses would both 
impress Cubans with the supposed reality of the threat of 
Invasion and reassure his supporters that defense was pos- 
sible. His position would thus be bolstered until expanded 
Soviet economic aid and technical advice got his economy 
going up again. 

The Soviet Union was undoubtedly most reluctant to 
see the Cuban regime get into deep trouble. The association 
was already close enough for the overthrow of Castro to be 
interpreted globally as' a major Soviet reversal. Probably 
more important, Cuba was a major asset to the Soviet Union 
in its long term and massive effort to convert other Latin 
American countries to Communism. Therefore Castro* s position 
must, be supported cr at least x^evented from deteriorating 
and at least his minimum demands met. 

, ThiB was perhaps not an easy decision for Hr. K. His 
.^economic position is under pressure from many quarters and 
further demands from Cuba could hardly bo welcome. The 
Soviet military must have known as clearly as our own that 
what they were providing in terms of defensive equipment 
really added very little to Castro 1 s ability to withstand 
determined US defensive military notion. The Soviets hove 
had enough experience in Latin America to be aware that this 
further dramatic identification of Castro with the Soviet 
bloc could only damage their program of subversion by alien- . 
atlng fellow travelers and liberals who still saw Castro as 
a Latin revolutionist or agrarian reformer, rather than an 
agent of Soviet imperialism and by further alerting and con- 
solidating the opposition of truly democratic sector of the 
population. 

This 
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This analysis of Soviet motives and objectives 1b en 
important guide to US policy for in the context of the global 
struggle, such as wo are now en^a^cd in with the Soviet bloc, 
tho essential issue with respect to Cuba is not Cuba itself 
but Cuba as an aid to Soviet objectives. 

From this standpoint it scorns clear that, while the 
recent Soviet moves hove benn defenaivc from a military 
standpoint, they do represent an effort to maintain, if net 
improve, the ability of tho Soviet bloc to utilise Cuba to 
act offensively in the subversive field against tho govern- 
ments of Latin America. 

It, therefore, must be the aim of US policy and that of 
our friends In the Hemisphere to do everything we can to 
demonstrate to the Soviets that their investment in Cuba 
will not pay off. This can be done by rigorous measures 
which isolate Cuba from the rest of the Hemisphere, by 
vigorous action against Castro* s Communist agents ;md col- 
laborators within the countries of Latin America and by con- 
tinued active promotion of the Alliance for Progress a3 tho 
free wcrld , s answer to the problems of the peoples of Latin 
America. 

At the same time that wo otterapt to minimize the valuo 
of Cuba to the Soviet Union, we wish also to do what wo can 
to increase its cost to then. This is the reason for seeking 
: cooperation- from other free world countries in Latin America 
and elsewhere in connection with trade and shipping questions. 

5. Isn't it Intolerable that our NATO allies, for whom 
wo have done so much, should permit their ships to help the 
Soviets supply Cuba with the things Cuba needs, including 
military equipment? 

The US Government has been unable to produce a single 
bit of evidence that any free world ship on charter to the % 
Soviet bloc has carried military equipment or supplies from 
the Soviet bloc to Cuba. Ilor are any of our free world 
friends selling military equipment or supplies thomselves 
to Cuba. 

In fact the Soviets are, of course, extraordinarily 
secretive about military matters and it seems highly unlikely 
that they would ever agree to the shipment of military equip- 
ment in vessels raannod by other than Soviet bloc crews as 
are all those now under charter to the bloc. 

The 


The free world chips which have been chartered to the 
Soviet bloc for use In Cuban trade hove been engaged pri- 
marily in carrying euch things as oil, fertilize™, machinery 
ond equipment and various types of consumer goods to Cuba 
and carrying sugar away from Cuba. 

The general practice is to charter such ship3 with 
owners crews without specifying what routes they may be used 
on. To specify that they not be used on bloc routes to Cuba 
will cause the Soviets some complications but no serious 
damage as the Soviet bloc owns far more tonnage than is 
required to handle the totality of the Cuban trade. 

It would, of course, be possible to refuse to charter 
any vessels to the Soviet bloc for any trade routes whatever. 
This wonld be seriously embarrassing to their trade until 
they had completed the massive ship building program which 
they would undoubtedly undertake. It would be extremely 
difficult to eecuro cooperation from all free world countries 
to such an embargo, particularly in view of the grefct surplus 
of chipping which currently uxlsts In tho world. It uould 
bo hard to persuade companies or countries that the provision 
of ship services was essentially different in character from 
tho provision of goods of a wide variety of types \<hlch is 
currently accepted as part of our trading relationships with 
the bloc. 

6. Is there still such n thing as the Monroe Doctrine 
or have we throvai it on the scrap heap? 

The Monroe Doctrine states a conclusion, namely that 
tho incursion of a European power Into the hemisphere con- 
' '"stitutes a "danger to the peace and security of this nation. 
It does not specify the action to be taken In the face of a 
particular situation and in fact the actions that have been 
taken over the 1^0 years since it was announced have varied 
widely. Implementation of any principle must depend upon 
judgments embracing all the current circumstances and factors 
In the situation in relation to tho fundamental security 
interests of the United States, which the conclusion or 
principle is of course, intended to reflect. 

• V It is true that the Monroe Doctrine, st .r'.ing in 1939 
with the Inter-American Conference at Havana, uas been made 
part of the doctrine of the Inter-American system. But this 
ir. no way makes it any less a United States doctrine to be 
applied in relation to US security interests. The ™ilti- 
laterallzing of the Doctrine provides an alternative channel 

for 
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fcr taking whatever actions appear appropriate to make it 
effective. It in no way limits our ovm ability to take 
those actions which are essential to our own national 
security on a unilateral basis. 

The actions of the US Government from i960 on have re- 
flected a recognition of the fact that the Castro Coinraunirt 
regime in Cuba was a danger to the peace and security of the 
US end the hemisphere, though thus far this dancer has not 
seemed in our best judgment to bo of u character which war- 
ranted military action. 

7. llhat have we in fact done about the Karxiet-Loninlst 
incursion into Cuba and thereby into this hemisphere? 

Here are the major steps which have been taken: 

(a) Diplomatic relations have been broken. 

(b) All imports of Goods into the US from Cuba 

or from other countries containing Cuban components have been 
stopped. 

(c) Exports to Cuba havo been limited to certain 
foods and medicines. 

(d) The use of US registered vessels to carry 
military equipment and supplies and other strategic materials 
to Cuba has been forbidden. 

(e) . In agreement with our Inter-American friends, 
,we have: ' •' 

(1) Forbidden the export of military equip- 
ment and material to Cuba. 

(ii> V/e have excluded Cuba from participating 
in all the organizations of the Inter-American system oper~ 
ating under the Organization of American States. 

(iii) Wo havo excluded Cuba from the Inter- 
American Defense Board. 

(iv) We have requested the COAS as the supreme 
body of the OAS in constant session, to maintain special 
vigilance tlaridhave established a Special Consultative Com- 
mittee on Security to investigate and make recommendations 
for action at the request of any Latin American country on 
attempts by Cuba to subvert their governments by any means. 

(v) In 


® 
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(v) In preciGO terras wo have declared a 
flnrxist-Leninist government incompatible with all the hemls- 
phero stand a Cor and have identified Cuba unanimously no 
such a government. 

(vi) Apart firan those specific steps, we 
remain convinced that the welfr.ro cf the CATi's, an woll as 
their best defense vs. the efforts of the Soviet bloc to 
subvert them to the doctrines of ooumuni r:,:. lies In streng- 
thening the institutions cf political :mo economic Oonocrocy 
in the hemisphere. Wo have therefore embarked, together 
with the CAR on the Alliance for Progress - a decode cf 
development which offers the hone of bringing to the peoples 
of the hemisphere the equalization of economic benefits end 
the democratic institutions which are compatible with their 
individual dignity and which fulfill their basic needs. 

(vii) \;e have maintained the closest surveil- 
lance from international waters and airspace of everything 
that goes into and out of Cuba. 

(viii) v;e have undertaken a wide variety of 
bilateral measures with other Latin /ncrican countries tc 
Improvo their capability to deel with Ccmmunlat subversion 

(lx) Wo have welcomed tens of thousands of 
Cuban exiles to our shores, provided them with subsistence, 
helped them find Jobs, welcomed then into our armed forces 
and given encouragement to then and the people of Cuba in 
their desire to restore free government in that country. 

8. Why don't we invade Cuba and get it over with? 

In the first place our best military judgment is that 
an invasion of Cub would cost ciony American and Cuban lives. 
Even if there were no other reasons, this alone would make 
it necessary that wo seek a solution to this problem not 
requiring the use of force, though always accepting that in 
the end force may be necessary, as the President has done* 

In addition, under present circumstances, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to justify military action as consistent^ 
\:lth the pattern of international law and relations which 
the US for many years hes fought for, calling for the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes. Vie could bo in 
serious difficulties not only in the United notions but else- 
where. For with our pattern of alliances Involving our 
relations with the Soviet Union, unilateral action by the 

United States 
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Unlted States urainrt Cuba would inevitably complicate other 
aspects of our relatione ami thone of our allies with the 
Soviets. 

In fr.ct v.'c must realize that it la Soviet interost and 
prestige with v;hicli we arc dealing in Cuba rind not just 
Castro and tho Cubans and, therefore, action of thi3 sort 
with rcspoct to Cuba can only be taken afternmost careful 
a;, oral sal of probable Soviet reactions there and elsewhere 
around the world where we are in conflict. 

If, cs tho President has said, United States security 
interests were to be directly and immediately threatened, 
then we would hnvo to act, regardless of its complications 
elsei.'hcrc, but under present circumstances such risks are 
not justified. 

9. Why not a peaceful blockade then? 

There is really no such thintf en a peaceful blocl.rde. 
Whether it is penceful or not depends upon what the other 
party docldce. For generations the United States has pressed 
hard and in some cases fought for a concept cf freedom cf 
the seas which mi^ht at the most porwit us to ^interfere with 
Cuban ships on tho basis of a doctrine of dquivalcnt reprisal 
without providing a basis for charges of illegal action. 
And, of course, stopping Cuban ships alone would accomplish 
almost nothing. 

To be effective a blockade requires that we stop Soviet 
ship3, by force if necessary. This would be an act of war. 
A blockc.de by the US could enly be justified if vie wore 

, prepared to make it effective even though that involved 

' starting a military conflict. 

This Is not to say a blockade is excluded but tht-t it 
is an appropriate instrument only in connection viith new 
and different actions in Cuba or elsewhere which call for 
warlike measures. It, thoroforc, can bo justified only 
where the use of military force could be defended. 

10. Vthy don*t wo recognize a £ovcrnraont in exile to 
which vie could give military assistance and other support 
in re^aininc Cuba? 

This is an idea which has many attractions but also 
raises many difficulties. There are over 200 Cuban exile 
groups and to find a Government which could unite the 

majority 
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nujority o" the e:cilcr. behind them would be nn enormous 
practical task, vxon if done, there io no prospect that 
Cubanc alone could conduct a military operation against Cuba 
with our- couimieat and training holp that would hove a 
reasonable V'ospcct of success under anything like present 
circumstances.* 


Thcr:s nro also legal and practical difficulties about 
recognizing a government in e;:ilo based on the refugees and 
dlsrernrdirig the Cubcsuo in Cuba who are fighting Castro, 
thousands of whom are in jail. It has been US policy con- 
sistently t> recognize governments in er.ile only when they 
have a direct connection with the last legally constituted 
government of the country, usually when they have actually 
exercised power In the country just prior to being forced out. 
This is a legal position which we would be reluctant to 
abandon. 

But it would b~ even more cerious to give the people of 
Cuba who have stayed behind to fight Castro directly the 
idea that they have no role to play in determining how Cuba 
will be governed, in them must lie a major share of respon- 
sibility 'for returning Cuba to the free world. 

There is a final legal noint which is that while we 
hove broken diplomatic relations with the present Cuban Govern- 
ment, we still recognize it as the Cuban Government and as 
such responsible for its international obligations, including 
protection of American citizens and recognition of our rights 
under the Guantanamo treaty. To recognize another govern- 
ment might put these rights in legal jeopardy. These arc 
fapts of come importance. 

11. Vlhy shouln't we set up a UATC-like organisation 
and command structure among the Caribbean countries who are 
most directly concerned with the Cuban threat? 

It is true that there is deep concern among the Carib- 
bean countries about the Cuban threat and some of thorn are 
reported to hnve expressed an Interest in a IJATO-like structure 
and organisation. 

Such an apnroach is necessarily based on the concept 
that the greatest need is for military force either to 
attack Cuba or to defend the Caribbean from Cuban attack. 
This is not the present situation. The real problem is 
subversion from within with the help of Communist money, 
propaganda, training and, in some cases, crms. It would be 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate for the Caribbean fovcrnraento to focus attention 
on treaty drafts, cr^anisuti'-n' chart o, US Military assistance, 
chains of command and norc rather than on the real problems 
of internal security v;liich they face. 

Moreover, the Rio Treaty constitutes, in effect, e 
henlsphore-x.'ide NATO ana v.xthin its multilateral obligations 
thoro ic ample scope for collective action, if necessary, 
on a lees than hemisphere-wide "basis. 

In addition it nay be noted that the military poi-cr 
situation is innno way comparable to the NATO situation. 
In itATO the US ia cooperating with partners located clcso 
to Soviet military povier in a way which the US is not and 
having substantial military potior of their own. 

Ihis docs not ertclude noro informal cooperation anonr, 
the Caribbean countries or between tho US cn<1 ir:c"i visual 
Caribbean countries to deal with the problem of surveillance, 
of ' smuggling of arms and of internal security. 


* . "*" % ov.u-t miutaky r.iiirni .i n:; Br a;»A 

The following is the text of President Kennedy's statement, September 4 
1962 on Cuba. 

•'All Americans as well as nil of our friends in this hemisphere 
have been concerned over the recent moves of the Soviet Union to 
bolster the military power of the Castro regime in Cuba. 

"Inforro-.tion has reached this Govern-- :nt in the last four 
days from a variety of sources which established without "doubt that 
the Soviets have provided the Cuban Government with a number of 
anti-aircraft defensive missiles v;ith a slant rr.nge of twenty-flue 
miles which are similar to early models of our 1-3 ike. 

"A! en 3 with these missiles the Soviets ore apparently .-zovlding 
the extensive n^cir and other electronic equipment which is required 
for their operation. 

'"'-7a can alro confirm the -presence of several Soviet' w: do r'.tor 
torpedo boats carrying ship-to-ship guided missiles having a re. ';e 
of fifteen mil:;S. 

"Ihe nv ':er of Soviet millte -y technicians m.»» !. •; a to be in 
Cuba or enrcutc — approximately 3,500 -- is consictevt; witii 
assistance :Ln setting up and learning to use this cc.u:'. . ..rat. 

"A3 1/ stated last week we shall continue to make _ in forma: " ... : 
available v.o fast as it is obtained end properly veri-.u.c 1 . 

i: lh' ;e is no evidence of any or^.-.nt.ved combat for;:'-, in C*.: ; 
frevi any Soviet blcc country; of military bases provider! tc Uv . "i; 
of o violation of : the 1934 treaty relating to Guantarr.m;;: '•■: ti'- 
prceonr--'! of offensive grounrV-to-ground missiles J or of other 
bignif.'.-ant offensive capability either in Cuban hands or u.iJer 
Sovief 'direction and guidance. 

•V'tro it to be otherwise the gravest issues would arise, 'ihe 
.ubr : quest; ci must be considered as a part of the world-wide 
chrJ.'ien.ge no.ed by Communist threats to the peace. It must be dealt 
• wit.', as a o.;:rt of that larger issue as well as in the context of 

th.i rpeeitd relationships which have long characterized the inter- ^ 
/a!:'.,.'.c:.n system. 

"It continues to be the policy of the United States that the 
Car;- . regime will not be allowed to export its aggressive purposes . 
by f: ce or the threat of force. It will be prevented by whatever 
w.~ -n- may be necessary from taking action against any part of the 
U. •.r.t; . :n Hemisphere. 
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"The United States in conjunction with other Hemisphere 
countries will make sure that, while increased Cuban [illegible] 
will be a heavy burden to the unhappy people of Cuba, [illegible! 
the, will be nothing more." 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
September 5, 1962 
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from Dspartn-nt of State DATE: Q^ <T /?(^J 

; subject: Eack.jround Information on Cuban Issues 
;' REF 


r 

The enclosed pi-por repeats cany cf the questions currently bain- 
asked about Cubcn issues end provides in response helpful bnc^jrovni 
infox-sation. It is believed that this raview will be found of gonoral 
interest. 

All posts other than Koscou, Warsaw, Belcrada, Budspast, Sofia and 
Prague are authorized to us 3 this inforr.ation at thoir discretion in 
discussions of the Cuban situation vith best govgrraonts. 

bail, acte:q 
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1. Sources of background information. 

2. How can we be sure equipment received Is defensive? 

3. Is the proposed fishing port a threatening military development? 

L. Why would the Soviets want to raise this fuss in US - Soviet 
relations? 

5. What are our NATO allies doing? 

6. Is the Monroe Doctrine applicable? 

7. What have we done about the Marxist-Lenist incursion into Cuba? 

8. Why don't we invade Cuba? 

9. Why not a peaceful blockade? 

10. Why don't we recognize a government in exile? 

11. Why shouldn't we set up a NATO-like organization and com-tand 
structure among the Caribbean countries? 


NOTES ON CUBAN ISSUES 

L The available facts on the build up In Cuba of Soviet 
arms have been covered in the President's statements and a 
Departmental paper on Soviet Military Aid to Cuba, copies oi 
which are attached. 

2. How can we be sure that this equipment Is defensive 
and how will we know if ar: offensive capability is established/ 

The distinction between an offensive and defensive 
capability Is not one which can be applied to Individual 
weapons, almost any one of which can be used offensively. 
It has to do with the complex of available military power. 
It is a matter on which military men can make a reasonable 
judgment on the basis of known facts. In the case of Cuba, 
for example, an offensive capability would nave to involve 
one or more of the following: 

(a) A way to get substantial numbers of troops 
from here to there—namely, ships capable of taking troops 
from Cuba and landing them on a foreign shore against some 
opposition. 

(b) An air striking force capable of penetrating 
defensive measures. 

(c) Ground-to-ground missiles with a range per- 
mitting them to attack major areas of the continent. 

One might also class as offensive the establishment of 
base complexes which would permit Soviet forces, as distinct 
from Cubans, to operate in strength from Cuban territory, or 
the build up of substantial Soviet bloc combat forces in 
Cuba. 

All of these contingencies are foreseen in the Presi- 
dential statements as to the measures #*}? wj" ' a j;j, on 
"grave Issues" and Imply some form of United States action. 

It should always be clear that we are well informed 
about military developments in Cuba, and will know when any 
of these developments are underway. 

Contrary to some reports the present SA-2 anti-aircraft 
missile bases cannot be converted in a short period of time 
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tc ground- to-;: rcund I :-;!'; • bases. This v/culd take completely 
new equir^ent'rnd a nuraber of months of work which could net? 
be concealed. 

It nay also be wcrth noting with respect to the Soviet 
presence in Cuba, five other points: 

(a) That in terms of numbers of Soviet bloc cno 
Cuban military personnel end their equipment, there is no 
military threat to US. 

(b) That the US still has more than ample pewer 
to prevent any aggressive military action against any Latin 
American counlry'ana has committed itself to use it if 
necessary. 

(c) That the additional equip-.ent nov; in Cuba or 
en the way adds very little to the difficulty of successful 
military operetiens a.~ainst the Marxist-Leninist recipe in 
Cuba if their further" actions should indicate that this is 
required. 

(d) That this is not the start of Soviet assis- 
tance to Cuba, nearly ;"100 million of equipment was delivered 
in the 1960-1961 period, mostly conventional ground equipment, 
plus i-»IG aircraft". 

(e) That the Soviet presence with military equip- 
ment in Cuba not only is no military threat to the US but is 
not the beginning of a possible Soviet threat to US security - 
this was achieved seme yeers ago vhen the Soviets secured a 
reasonably nccurato ICE!" with nuclear v;arheads and submarines 
with nuclear missiles and with ranges reaching to the US 
coastline. 

3. Isn»t the recent agreement betvreen the Soviets and 
the Cubans for constructing a modern fishing port capable 
of serving the Cuban and Soviet Atlantic fishing fleets a 
threatening military development? 

It is undoubtedly true that port facilities could be 
provided which v;culd have value to the Soviets well beyond 
the n^&&c of a fishing fleet alcne. So far, since con- 
struction has not been started, \:o cannot know *:hat the real 
intention is. But you may be sure that by the time it is 
completed ve will know what its capability is nnt what it's 
being used for out will shape our policies accordingly. 

k. Vhy 
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difficult ecencnic situation v?.c cs.usi.ir t 
seriously haaperinrr his subversive sctivii 
Azierica. He apparently feared that the Ui 
take advantage cf those internal difficull 
In any case a aajor addition to his elefen: 
ir.preso Cubans with the supposed reality *. 
invasion end reassure his supporters that 
slble. His position would thus '530 boiste: 
Soviet economic aid and technical advice i 
going up a^ain. 

The Soviet Union v.vas undoubtedly moot reluctant to 
see the Cuban regime get into ctccp treuble. The association 
v.'.is already close enough for the overthrew cf Castrc to bo 
interpreted ^locally v.s a n:ajor Soviet reversal. Probably 
more important, Cub?, was a najar r-sset to the Soviet Union 
in its loer tern: and massive effort to convert other Latin 
/■Derican countries to Cc-snuaicLi. Therefore Castro* 3 position 
aust be supported or at least prevented front deteriorating 
and at least his riininur.i dcsrcics net. 

This v;r,s perhaps net an e^.z-j decision for Y.c. K. His 
economic position is une'er pressure from cany cuarters and 
further demands from Cuba could hardlv be volcciie. -he 
Soviet nilitary nust have Iciov.r. as clearly as our c.si that 

j what they were providing in taius cf defensive c-cui-ncnt 
really ctidod very little to Castro* s ability tc Withstand 

\ determined US defensive ailita'ry action. Hhe Soviets have 
had enough experience in Latin America to bo a::arc that this 
further dramatic identification of Castro uith the Levies 
bloc could only caniace their progrwa cf subversion by el leg- 
ating fellcu travelers and liberals who still sou Cadre as 
r^ Latin revolutionist or agrarian reformer, rather than an 
egent of Soviet imperialism and by further alerting and con- 
solidating the opposition cf truly democratic sectors of the 
population. 


\ 


This 
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•This analvsis of J vict "i-.tivcs r~c objectives is r.n 
i.:.\.-rtant -;uieo to US pi iiry fcr i:: the c:nte:;t of the ;1 *.■*:;. 1 
s fcru-rrrle , such as wo arc ::-.:•• C:v--."cd in with the Soviet blcc, 
the essential issue wit'.; respect tr. Cube, is not Cuba itself 
but Cuba nr. an aid to Soviet objectives. 

From this standpoint It seems clear that, while the 
recent Soviet coves have bevm defensive fro:.-: a military 
standpoint, they 5c rcr-recent an. effort to maintain, if not 
improve, the ability of the Soviet bloc tc utilise Cuba to 
act offensively in the subversive field against the povern- 
nents of Latin Acerica. 

It, therefore, r.ust be the Gin of US policy and that of 
cur friends in the ISemi sphere to do ciicry thins we can to 
demonstrate tc the Soviet s that thslr investment in Cuba 
will not -oey off. Ihis car. be cone by rigorous neacures 
which isolate Cuba from the rest cf the Tiesi sphere, by 
vigorous action against Co strops Communist agents and col- 
laborators within the countries of Latin .".r.erica and by con- 
tinued active promotion cf the Alliance for I repress f.s the 
Tree world's anevrer tc the probieas of the pec pics of Latin 
America. 

At the sane tine that we ttter.pt to cinisise the value 
of Cuba to the Soviet Union, we rich also to 6c what we con 
to Increase its cost to thea. This is the reason for seeking 
cooperation from other free world countries in latin America 
and elsewhere in connection with trade and shipping cues ti oris. 

5. Isn't it intolerable thtt cur TiATC allies, fcr whesi 
we have done so such, should permit their ships to help the 
Soviets supply Cuba with the thiars Cuba needs, including 
military equipment? 

The US Government has been unable tc produce a single 
.bit of evidence that any free world ship on charter to the 
Soviet bloc has carried military equipment or supplies from* 
the Soviet bloc to Cuba. Ilcr are any of cur free world 
friends selling military equipment .cr supplied thcnsselvcs 
to Cuba. 

In fact the Soviets are, cf ccurse, extraordinarily 
secretive about nllitary matters end it seems highly unlikely 
that they would ever agree to the shipment of military equip- 
ment in vessels manned by other than Soviet bloc crews as 
are ell those now under charter to the bloc. 

The 
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'he free world ships which hi-wc been charterer, to U.o 
.Yviot bloc for nao ia 'ub;".\ trade hnvo boon on£T.;;c<: prV- 
lu'rlly in c;r.rryln s ,, such thin.a c.c, oil, fertilizers, machinery. 
• md equipment end vorlous types of c0r.5ur.er goods te Cuba 
; nd carrying exx^r.v fiv.-cy fro::t Cuba. 

The {-cnerr.l inv.ctice ic to charter each chips with 
c.wnera cret.-s without specify in" what routes they tnny bo used 
on. 7c specify that they not be used en bloc routes to Cuba 
will cr.use tho Soviets some explications but no serious 
dr.*nncc us the Soviet bloc ct.r.s fnr wore tonnage than is 
required to handle thn totality of the Cub<sn trade. 

It -v.-ould, of coerce, bo possible to refuse to charter 
my vessels to the Soviet bloc for f»ny trade routes whatever. 
':'hia would be seriously cnb."rrr<::;ln;- to their tvw-do until 
they hc.fi completed the cuicclvc ship building pro-ran vrhich 
thoy t.\>uld undoubtedly undertake. It 7/ould be extremely 
difficult to cecure cooperation from all free world countries 
to such r.n c:;ibar.i*o, particularly in view of tho rrett surplus 
of chipping which currently exists in the world. It would 
be hord to persuado ccipftaies or countries th.r;t tho 'prevision 
of ship cervices vins essentially c*ifforent in character frcu: 
the provision of ccods of c v/ide v.-rlety cf types which is 
currently accepted as p;-rt of cur trading relationships with 
the blcc. 

(>. Is there still such n thing r.o tho licrircc Doctrine 
or have vc thrown -'It on the scrap heap? 

'L'hc i'onroe Doctrine stctes a conclusion, a.-..:.;el,, that 
the incurs i-_.ii of a Europe-.- n. pouer into the he:;<isr hc.'-e con- 
stitutes a v, dan.f;cr to the peace and security cf this nation." 
It does not specify the action to be tahon in the f'co of r 
particular situation end in fact the .actions that have boon 
tai'Ton over the 1^0 years since it vao announced have Vi-rieo 
widely. Irrtplo.-acr.taticn cf any principle rcust depend upon 
judpr.onts embracing all the current circumstances and factors 
in the situation In relation to the fundamental security 
interests of the United States, which tho conclusion <r 
principle is of course, intended to reflect. 

It Is true that the fonrcc Doctrine, starting in 193'/' 
•.•'it!; tho Inter- American Conference r.t ltavrnn t h/'.c been rcsdo 
pr.rt of the doctrine of the Intor-Arsorlctn system. Tot this 
in no ray r.:r.kcs It any less n United states doctrine t<: be 
applied in relation to US security interests, 'ihe r.ulti- 
l-torfillziny of the Doctrine provides *m alternative chcnncl 

for 
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for taking vihrtever action? rppear appropriate to nr.V.o it 
effective. It In no \ay lir.it 3 cur ev/n ability tc t.-.::o 
those actions v:hich r.rc essential tc our 01.71 national 
security en 3 unilateral "basis. 

The actions of the T JZ Government frca I960 en have re- 
flected a recognition of the fact that the Castrr? Ccnnuriict 
refine in Cuba vas ft danger to the peace and security cf the 
US end the hemisphere, though thus far this clever has not 
accrued in cur test jun^eri 4 / to be cf c character which war- 
ranted military action. 

7./ Vrhat have ve in fact clc-no about the Marxist-Leninist 
incursion into Cuba nnc* thereby into this hemisphere? 

Here are the major steps which have boon taken: 

I (a) Diplomatic relation have been broken. 

(b) All imports of £cods into the U3 fr^-n Cuba 

or from other countries containing Cuban components have been 
stopped. 

(c) Exports to Cubs have been United to certain 
foods and Eefiicinec. 

(cO The use of US registered vessels to carry 
military equipment ancl supplies cad. other strategic materials 
to Cuba has been forbidden. 

(e) In agreement with cur Inter-Anierican friends, 
ve have: 

(i) Forbidden the export of military equip- 
ment and material to Cuba. 

(ii) Ve have excluded Cuba frca participating 
in all the organizations of the Inter-A^crican system oper- 
ating under the Organisation of American States. 

(iii) We have excluded Cuba fron the Inter- 
"mcrican Defense Board. 

(iv) V'e havs requested the CCAS as the supreme 
body of the CAS in constant cession, to naintain special 
vigilance 'and- have established a Special Consultative Cei.- 
aittee on Security to investigate and aahe reccu^endstiens 
for action at the request of any Latin American country on 
attempts by Cuba to subvert their Governments by any neans. 

, (v) In 
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(v) In precise terms wo have declarer: :: 
•'srxi&t-r-drilnist co vera::: eat inccr.ir.r.tible with all the hemis- 
phere stands for and have identified Cuba unsnincusly as 
such a government . 

(vl) Apart frun those specific steps, k© 
resain convinced that the welfare cf the CAIi«s, as v:oll as 
thsir bent defense vs. the efforts of the Soviet blcc to 
subvert then to the doctrines cf conssiunisn lies in streng- 
thening the institutions cf political and eccacnic dc^cr^cy 
in the henistthere. t: c have therefore embarked, to^ether 
with the CAR* on the Alliance for Progress - a decade cf 
development v.'hich offers the hone of bringing to the peoples 
of the " herd sober© the equalization of economic benefits and 
the democratic institutions v.hich arc compatible vrith their 
individual dignity and which fulfill thsir basic needs. 

(vil) V.'e hf.ve maintained the closest surveil- 
lance frca international waters and airspace cf everything 
that goes into end cut of Cuba. 

(viii) Ke have undertaken a wide variety of 
bilateral measures with ether Latin /.niorlcen countries tc 
inprcve their capability to deal *;ith Ccrr.iunist subversion. 

(ire) le have velcoced tens of thousands cf 
Cuban e::iles to cur shores, provided thou with subsistence, 
helped theni find jebo, vclccsed then into cur arrceci forces 
and given encouragement to their, and the people cf Cuba in 
their desire to restore free government in that country. 

C. Vhy don't vie inv?.de Cuba and £et It over with? 

In the first place our best military judgment is that 
en invasion of Cub would cost ??,c<ny American and Cuban lives. 
Even if there were no other reasons, this alone would make 
it necessary that we seek a solution to this problea net 
requiring the use of force, though always accepting that in 
the* enC force nay be necessary, as the President has cone. 

In addition, under present circumstances, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to justify railitary action as consistent 
with the- pattern of International law and relations which 
the US for many years has fought for, calling for the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes. Vie could be in 
serious difficulties not enly in the United nations but elsc- 
vhere. For with our pattern of alliances involving our 
relations with the Soviet Union, unilateral action by the 

United States 
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"'niter. J't^tes a^ninst Cub-, v.r.uld inevitably ccn.pl iorte '"thcr 
esrcctc of our rolfttinrsc :..\c. tlv.ce of our rliics v.ith the 
.'i evicts. 

In f£:ct ve r:ust rcr.li.-o th:-.t it is Soviet interest r-rZ 
i:re:-ti.Tc with which ~:e ore dealin- in Cube?. end not Jure 
Ccstrs'pnS the Cubr.no end, therefore, nation cf this cert 
\;ith respect to Cuba cr.n only be taken fiftcrwcost ccroful 
epprnisp.l of probable Soviet reactions there enc elsewhere 
around the v/crld -where vc ere in conflict. 

If, so the President hr.s said, united States security 
interests ire-re to be directly and inn- cd lately threatened, 
then v.'e uculd have to act, regardless of its complications 
elscvherc, bx;t unecr present circumstances such ricks ere 
not Justified. 

9. Vhy net & peaceful blockade then? 

?hsre is rosily nr> such thinr re a peaceful blockade. 
'■•.'he the r it is peaceful cr net depends upjn rhat the ether 
party decides. Tor £cr.erntinns the United States has preened 
herd end in scac cases fought for a concept of freed t:^ cf 
the sees vrhich ni^ht at the ticst permit us to interfere v.ith 
Cuban chips en the basic of a dsccrine cf equivalent reprisal 
without providing ft basis for c'aarres cf illegal action. 
And, of course, stepping Cuban chips a.lone vroulc accomplish 
nlaost nothing. 

To be effective r. blockade requires thnt we stop Soviet 
ships, by force if necessary. This would be en ect of :;ar. 
A blockade by the U3 could only be justified if we -.-ere 
urepcred to nnke it effective even though that involved 
starting a military conflict. 

This Is not to say a blockade is excluded but that it 
ir. an appropriate instrument only in connection with x.c\i 
end different actions in Cuba, cr elsewhere" which call for 
warlike tseasures. It, therefore, can be Justified only 
where the use of nilitary force could be defended. 

10. Miy don*t mo reccjjnise a goverhncnt in exile to 
which v:e could pive nilitary assistance and other support 
in regalninc Cuba? 

This is an idee which has cony attractions but also 
raises cany difficulties. There are over 200 Cuban exile 
groups ftnd to find a scvemcient vrhich could unite the 

Eajcrity 


r.'iirrit--* cf the exiles br.hiv..- - : the:.! would bo rn c-.\ .r.-rus 
;-r/.eticil tr.s'.c. ^vc-ri IT h .:••?, ilxrc ic r.-r- wract i.-.'.t^ 
•."ub.-.r.s clone cculd conduct ■' :.:ilit.-.ry cpcr.?'Cl*-r. -.^u-r.Sw 
vith our ecuiTEisnfc end '«:•.. Ir.irsr; help th;;.t v-culc V\c:c r 
ror.sv-ar.blc "^resTject of eu-ecss un;-cr r.nythiui lihc preset 
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• ■ircunistances. 

There are r.lsc lec.ii! sr.c prccticcr.l difficulties ::b'-ut _ 
^•^C'-.-'TisInr a governaeafc in -e::llo besec* on the refugees end 
^i.-rc'-r.rcin':- the Cubans in Cubs vho ere firhtins Cc.sire, 
•l-.-us'-'Vs cf whoa sre in. j-.il. It hss been US policy con- 
-r.toutly to rocc^ni^c -overtoil to in e::ilc enly ::hen they 
i.rvo u direct correction vith the lest Ic—dly ccns.ituue,: 
-v.veiwcr.t cf the country, usually uhen they have actually ^ 
exercised rawer in the country Just prier to oeinc forced cu„. 
Tills is s. Ic^al position which ;:c '.:ould be rsluc".ns -o 
cbendon. 

Cut it '.rauld bo even r.ore serious to riive the people o? 
Cub- vho hr.vc stayed behind to fi~ht Castro directly unc 
lricG that thev have no role to play in dotarninin- ho;/ <,i\^r, 
-.-ill be coverncd. In then: nnct lie r. najcr chare of respon- 
sibility for re cumins Cube, to the free v.crid. 

There is a final Icry.l point vhich is thct while v.-e^ 
!-!«ve broken dinlocxfclc relations v:ith the present Cub.-va u-overr.- 
sent, *;e still* rccccnise it r.a tho Cuban :cverr^ont pa rs 
such responsible for its interactional obligations, mcli;r;i^ 
protection cf Ar.crican citisens etr.d recognition cf our ri£*i.,s 
under the Gixr.ntr.naDo trr.nty. To recognise mother =:c,vem- 
ir.ent mi^ht put those rir-'hss in leyal Jeopardy, ihese ere 
facte of cone iaportrjace. 

11. t.'hy shouln't i:s set up a hWTC-like organisation 
end ccnciand structure- anou~ the Cr.ribbosn countries v:no ar« 
^cst directly concerned with the Juhr.n threat? 

It is true that there is Coco concern caenc the Carib- 
bean countries about the Cuban threat ^iC scr,e _ of thsa are 
reoorted to hr.ve expressed nn interest in a UAiU-llke Cuuctur^ 
snd organization. \ 

Such en aio-raech is necessarily braced on the concept 
ScsX the greatest need is for military force either to 
attack Cuba or to defend the C ribbocvn frcn Cuban attac.c. 
his is not the present situation. :hc real problem is 
subversion froE within v;ith the help cf Cocauniflt aency, 
rrr-pcconfla, training snd, in ccce cases, eras. It woulu .e 

unfortunate 
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■i'-'i'Ttynr-.tc fcr the C. riVov;.-.u: .n.-vcriincntc tc fecus nttcutio:: 
■ •■. treat;, c'rrftc, cr;.anir.:;t±-..n chr.rta, UL r.iliic.ry cssirtrnco, 
=.:;■.:*. ins- of cor_-:uid nnc sr-re r.-thcr tii:;-n en the rc:.l pi\.blo"e 
.-.f intern:-.! security villi ci: they f/.ce. 

horeover, the liio Iror.ty constitutes, in effect, o 
■ hcr.lsphsre-v:ide IIATC- one: -.vithin its multilateral obll^-ticns 
there" is fu-ple scope for collective rxtjvn, if ncccssr.ry, 
on a less then hecisphere-vride "basis. 

In addition it ney "do noted that the nilitery power 
situation is immo vray connperable tc the IJATC situation. 
In IJATt; the US is cooperating 'with partners lecnted close 
to Soviet military povror in a \:zy which the uS is not end 
having substantial military povror of their cvr*. 

• This dees not exclude E-cre inferr.. 1 ?.! cooperation o;r.cn~ 
the CeriDbem countries or between the US rnd individual 
Caribbean countries tc deal with the problems of surveillance, 
of snuggling of r.rrr.s and of internal security. 
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